The Round Laps of '1'rau

them, too, are many Jewish merchants. The Seljuk and the Otto-
man are differentiated by the forms of their turbans. And other
figures wear hats or caps of Eastern pattern which derive from
Byzantium. It is the Oriental personages in his paintings that give
the peculiar flavour to the pictures in San Giorgio degli Schiavoni.
The ships of Carpaccio, and his popinjays, are another side of his
delightful genius.

When we wrote, of our morning of Carpaccio, that it was called
into the imagination from far away, many years ago, when floating
upon the lagoons, we intended by that to stress the force with
which the vision of Dalmatia hung, in those days, like a mirage
before the eyes. There used to be a steamship, the San Marcoy that
sailed, once a week, for Dalmatia and was moored near to the
Doge's Palace. Our longing was to see the isles and dominions of
Venice. A contributory sensation was the discovery, at that time,
of Cipro, in a wineshop of the Salkzada San Moise. This was no
less than wine of Cyprus, the famous Commanderia. The poetic
rarity made it an intoxication. Some years later, when Dalmatia
could be touched and seen, it was Trau, more than any other town,
that was reminiscent of Carpaccio. The high arched, or instepped
bridge over the Canale di Trau had a reflection that fitted exactly
so as to make, with its parent, the form of a stone hoop or circle.
Above this bridge, seen from the deck of our own vessel, a sailing
ship floated in mid-air, far down the widening waters. It was an
image, precisely, from one of the series "of the Legend of St. Ur-
sula* It could well be Trau, and no other, that is the city in the
background. And, landing at the quay, the shops of the little town
displayed those round, black hats of felt that are the caps of the
popinjays in Carpaccio's paintings, the local costume of Dalmatia
before you come down to Ragusa and dating, in all certainty, from
before Carpaccio's time. In this manner was a poetical prophecy
fulfilled. Alas! that the possibility has fled from other places. All
one winter, as we have written, that Orient of silks and turbans
would be approached by the caique, through winds of almond
and of oleander. But now, when we come back to it, our mood is
for the living world of men and women. In this solitude, this im-
prisonment of heat, such things are visions, like the dreams of the
hermit or the prisoner. They can be more real than the truth,
itself.
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